Comprehensive Index 
for 1990 


Editor’s Note: The following is a subject index of articles appearing in 
the 1990 issues of Transportation Quarterly (Vol. 44). A short digest 
of each article is provided to assist transportation executives, public 
officials, planners, engineers, educators and students in researching 
specific transportation topics. Reprints of articles appearing in the 
Quarterly are free upon request to the Foundation. 


ADMINISTRATION utive Branch of the federal government 


“Uncharted Waters: The Super-Re- 
gional Transportation Agency,” David 
T. Hartgen and William J. McCoy, 


July, 363-388 


Regional multimodal transportation 
planning was first mandated in the 
1960s, and MPOs were established and 
planning activities were undertaken for 
areas of 50,000 population or more. 
Where the region encompassed more 
than one state, cooperative ventures were 
formed. In the late 1970s, regional 
growth patterns began to change: rapid 
development of urban fringes occurred, 
space inside large metropolitan regions 
filled up, and recreation areas evolved. 
Each change accelerated demands on 
the transportation system and put pres- 
sure on organizations responsible for 
transportation planning and manage- 
ment. This article describes the situa- 
tion in the Charlotte, North Carolina 
region and recent efforts to evolve new 
forms of agencies capable of dealing 
with these pressures. 


“Reaching for the Twenty-First 
Century,” (editorial) Roland A. Ouel- 
lette, January, 1-2 

National transportation policy is a com- 
bination of many interrelated policies 
that set the tone, emphasis and direction 
of a multitude of transportation activi- 
ties—administrative, promotional, and 
regulatory—implemented by the Exec- 


on a continuous basis. Undeterred by 
the magnitude of the challenge, U.S. 
DOT Secretary Samuel Skinner and 
key officials at DOT have formulated a 
new transportation policy that addresses 
present and future needs. 


“Funding,” (editorial) Wilbur S. Smith, 
July, 341-342 

Attractive and readily affordable trans- 
portation is key in economic develop- 
ment and the social structure of every 
nation. As a nation grows and prospers, 
transportation needs grow exponen- 
tially. It is no wonder that we seem to 
never catch-up with funding for trans- 
portation. 


AVIATION 


“Negative Impacts of Leveraged Buy- 
outs on the Domestic Airline Industry,” 
Ellen Foster Curtis, October, 517-532 


A fundamental transformation of the 
US. airline industry has taken place, 
driven by the Airline Deregulation Act 
of 1978. This transformation has been 
marked by creation of new airlines, fare 
wars, Chapter 11 reorganizations, hos- 
tile takeovers, friendly but forced merg- 
ers, divestitures, and, most recently, 
privatizations in the form of leveraged 
buyouts among the major airlines. Each 
of these changes involve controversial 
business practices in an industry that 
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faces constant scrutiny by the public, 
and consequently, public policymakers. 


“Comparing Trunk and Local Service 
Line Strategies and Performance,” Atef 
Ghobrial and Tenpao Lee, April, 267- 
282 

This article provides a comparison of 
operating strategies and performance be- 
tween trunk carriers and local service 
lines, and couples factual records with 
considerations of underlying trends for 
public policymaking. Some implications 
regarding the competitive position of 
each carriers’ group are addressed in 
light of the results obtained. 


COMPUTERS IN TRANSPORTATION 


“Managing in the 1990s .. . Informa- 
tion Technology Management,” Frank 
Remley, April, 230-248 

As business prepares for the 1990s, com- 
panies face many complex new chal- 
lenges. Organizational restructuring, re- 
alities of global competition, and the 
accelerating pace of technological change 
are among the forces now shaping orga- 
nizational strategies. To respond 
promptly and effectively to the rapid 
pace of change, organizations must real- 
ize that success—if not survival—of their 
business depends on their ability to stra- 
tegically plan, apply, and aggressively 
manage their investment in information 


technology. 


“Understanding American Drivers,” 
Howard Matthias, October, 607-614 

The cost of owning and operating an 
automobile has never been higher. The 
operating cost of a mid-size, 2-year old 
auto is over $0.30 per mile. Average 
purchase price of a new car in 1987 
exceeded $11,000. The high cost of auto 
insurance is causing voters to be in rebel- 
lion. In spite of this, Americans will- 
ingly continue to drive their personal 
car. This article suggests that they have 


become psychologically brainwashed as 
to the importance of the automobile and 
driving. 


“A Comparative Analysis of Policies 
and Travel and Behavior in the Soviet 
Union, Eastern and Western Europe, 
and North America,” John Pucher, 
July, 441-466 

Urban transportation systems in the So- 
viet Union, Eastern Europe, Western 
Europe, and North America are very 
different. There is almost exclusive reli- 
ance on public transport in the Soviet 
Union, at the eastern end of the spec- 
trum, and almost exclusive reliance on 
the auto in the United States, at the 
western end. Over the middle ranges, 
Eastern European countries are gener- 
ally more auto-oriented than the Soviet 
Union, but less auto-oriented than the 
United States. Some of this variation 
can be attributed to differences among 
countries in per-capita income and re- 
source availability, but much of it is due 
to deliberate public policy. 


ECONOMICS 


“Regional and Local Economic Impacts 
of Transportation Investments,” Jack 
R. Huddleston and Prem P. Pangotra, 
October, 579-594 

The challenge in designing economic 
impact assessment methodologies lies in 
being able to assess the effectiveness of 
alternatives in accomplishing multiple 
objectives of economic development that 
characterize transportation decisionmak- 
ing. The focus of impact assessment 
needs to be on determining whether 
particular investments are critical for 
accomplishing regional or local eco- 
nomic development goals, rather than 
on establishing a causal relationship be- 
tween transportation investments and 
economic growth. The framework for 
evaluating transportation investments 
must necessarily examine how these re- 
late to land-use plans and economic de- 
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velopment strategies being pursued in 
the particular community or region. 


“Marketing Myopia Meets Marketing 
Economies: Unexpected Results of U.S. 
Airline and Trucking Deregulation,” 
James P. Rakowski, October, 499-516 


Deregulation of the U.S. airlines and 
LTL trucking promised a plethora of 
new entrants, improved service and 
lower prices. While many of these prom- 
ises have been fulfilled to a certain ex- 
tent, there have also been a number of 
surprises: industry concentration, finan- 
calls for re-regulation to counter unex- 
pected negative effects of deregulation. 
This article presents the argument that 
“marketing economies” give the largest 
firms a distinct competitive advantage in 
both industries. 


“Equity of Local Option Taxes,” Steven 
M. Rock, July, 405-418 

The scope of transportation infrastruc- 
ture maintenance and repair needs in 
the United States is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent. What is less clear is 
where the necessary funds will come 
from. In recent years, federal grants to 
state and local governments have been 
stagnant, in real terms. While there has 
been some increase in state assistance to 
local communities, there is still a sub- 
stantial gap between needs and current 
resources. Either additional local fund- 
ing sources will have to be used, or the 
consequences of disrepair will be real- 
ized. 


HIGHWAYS 


“Comprehensive Transportation Mod- 
els: Past, Present and Future,” Simon 
Lewis, Peter Cook and Marcelo Minc, 
April, 249-266 

This article presents an overview of com- 
prehensive transportation modeling 
(CTM), types of use these models serve, 
and their strengths and weaknesses. It 


identifies areas where there have been 
significant advances in modeling technol- 
ogy and where further advances are 
anticipated. CTM systematically mod- 
els the principal characteristics and per- 
formance of a transportation system. 


“The Federal Highway Trust Fund,” 
The Road Information Program, Janu- 
ary, 23-36 


This article explores the many facets of 
Highway Trust Fund operations, its 
origins and its future role as a support 
system for the country’s vital network of 
roads and bridges. 


“Factors Affi Adherence to the 55 
MPH Speed Limit,” Noel D. Uri, Oc- 
tober, 533-547 

cost of travel? This article looks at the 
impact of motor gasoline price on the 
frequency with which individuals ex- 
ceed the 55 mph speed limit. Other 
factors accounting for the time cost of 
travel and the cost in terms of the effort 
that must be expended are considered. 
The results suggest that adherence to 
the speed limit depends on the time cost 
of travel, cost in terms of discomfort and 
irritability, enforcement and, for some 
states, price of motor gasoline. 


“IVHS Technologies: Promising Pal- 
liatives or Popular Poppycock,” David 
K. Willis, January, 73-84 
Transportation professionals have 
evinced growing interest in a wide range 
of intelligent vehicle/highway systems 
technologies. These technologies in- 
clude improvements in traffic manage- 
ment, driver information, and vehicle 
control techniques made possible by re- 
cent advances in microprocessing and 
telecommunications. They offer prom- 
ise as a means to reduce urban traffic 
congestion, improve highway safety, and 
increase highway transportation produc- 
tivity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


“Report of the Eno Foundation’s 1989 
Annual Joint Conference,” John Schulz, 
January, 3-22 

This article reports on the Foundation’s 
Annual Joint Conference of its Board of 
Directors and Board of Consultants. The 
first panel session focused on four cut- 
ting edge issues in transportation; the 
second session had the distinction of 
bringing together four new modal ad- 
ministrators within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation to discuss Secre- 
tary Skinner’s new policy initiative on 
national transportation policies due out 
in early January 1989. 


“Eno Board of Directors and Board of 
Consultants,” April, 317-339 

The Foundation’s 21-member Board of 
Consultants provides state-of-the-art ad- 
vice and counsel to the 7-member Board 
of Directors who administer the Foun- 
dation’s programs and activities. Seven 
members are elected to the Board of 
Consultants each year, assuring a steady 
flow of new people and fresh ideas. 


MULTIMODAL-FREIGHT 


“Role of U.S. Gateways in Transport- 
ing Ontario’s Exports,” Julius M.L. 
Gorys, January, 121-132 

This article documents the role played 
by U.S. disembarkment points in the 
distribution of Ontario exports to coun- 
tries other than the United States, and 
accounts for changes in modal transport 
relationships to those points from 1977 
to 1985. 


“Modal Shift in Canadian Freight 
Transportation,” Afi H. Soliman, David 
A. Wyatt, Ahmed M. Gadi and R. 
(Lewis) Sabounghi, April, 283-302 

This article reports on the development 
of a mathematical model designed to 
forecast the effects of changes in truck- 
ing service characteristics induced by 
vehicle weight and dimension reform on 
the market share of freight carried by 


truck and railway modes. This study 
deals exclusively with the commodity 
section “end products, inedible.” 


PARATRANSIT 


“Casual Carpooling in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area,” Steve Beroldo, Janu- 
ary, 133-150 


Casual carpooling, on a large scale, ex- 
ists in only two areas of the country: 
between Springfield, Virginia and 
Washington, D.C. and the east side of 
the San Francisco Bay Bridge into San 
Francisco. This article assesses whether 
local authorities and transportation pro- 
viders should encourage, discouraye or 
ignore casual carpooling and whether it 
is even feasible to control it. 


“Services and Longevity of Paratransit 
Operation,” Adeniji A. Odutola and Ad- 
dis C. Taylor, January, 151-162 

The effects of policies and strategies 
used by paratransit agencies on the suc- 
and longevity of their services is 
examined, and a model to enhance para- 
transit programs is developed. Five re- 
search questions are analyzed through 
the use of descriptive statistics and Pear- 
son Correlation Coefficient. The exam- 
ple consists of variables statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level; they are: 
financial support, vehicle fleet size, oper- 
ational policies, vehicle rules and strate- 
gies. 


“Improving the Effectiveness of Ride- 
sharing Programs,” William F. Stevens, 
October, 563-578 

Energy costs may be of declining influ- 
ence and non-energy related factors may 
be very important to the success of any 
ridesharing program. This article re- 
ports on a study structured to replicate 
recent findings regarding ridesharing in- 
fluences and participants’ behavior and 
examines new issues not rigorously ad- 


dressed previously. 
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“An Evaluation of Jitney Systems in 
Developing Countries,” Isaac K. Takyi, 
January, 163-177 

Strengths and weaknesses of jitneys are 
evaluated and six well-known jitney sys- 
tems are described in terms of opera- 
tional, economical and physical differ- 
ences and common characteristics. The 
six systems are also evaluated in terms 
of effectiveness in meeting the transpor- 
tation needs of growing urban popula- 
tions. 


“Analysis of Census Data on Walking 
to Work and Working at Home,” Alan 
Black, January, 107-120 

This article describes an exploratory 
study of 1980 U.S. Census data on walk- 
ing to work and working at home. Mul- 
tiple regression analysis was used on a 
sample of 120 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas to find what urban 
characteristics were associated with these 
two categories used in journey-to-work 
questions. 


“Pedestrian-Related Goals and Innova- 
tions, Step by Step,” Karl-Heinz 
Schweig, October, 595-606 

The Federal Republic of Germany is on 
the right path to realizing improve- 
ments for pedestrians and other weak 
road users and to achieving a traffic 
situation compatible to their cities. To 
attain an effective and lasting improve- 
ment in urban traffic, however, much 
more is needed than cleverly thoughtout 
design principles and their realization 
in costly building and layout projects. 
This includes a change in driver behav- 
ior and a more informed driving public. 


PLANNING GENERAL 


“Can Management of Travel Demand 
Help Solve Our Growing Traffic Con- 
gestion and Air Pollution Problems?” 
C. Kenneth Orski, October, 483-498 

Clearly, the art of demand management 
is still in its infancy. Demand manage- 


ment’s modest performance so far re- 
flects the difficulty of affecting travel 
behavior in the face of circumstances 
that often leave us little choice but to 
rely on automobiles. Time will only tell 
whether we can gain better control over 
personal travel preferences. For now, 
demand management remains, at best, a 
concept with unrealized promise. 


“Land-Use Regulation and Financing 
Transportation Improvements,” 
Stephen Sussna, July, 389-404 

Recent cases dealing with the issue of 
traffic impact fees and other possible 
remedies for financing transportation 
improvements are analyzed in this arti- 
cle. Recommendations entail a multi- 
faceted analysis from legal, planning, 
financial, and political viewpoints. 


“Costs of Delays to Emergency Vehi- 
cles at Rail-Highway Grade Crossings,” 
Timothy A. Ryan, October, 549-562 

A special type of delay cost is incurred 
when an emergency vehicle is delayed at 
arail-highway grade crossing by a block- 
age. Delays to emergency vehicles can, 
in the most extreme cases, result in the 
loss of human lives. In less severe cases, 
these delays can result in additional 
property damage (as in the case of fire 
apparatus being delayed in reaching the 
scene of a fire). These costs are not 
obvious, and frequently go completely 
unnoticed until they are incurred. The 
purpose of this article is to analyze those 
costs. 


TRANSIT 


“Profiling Profitable Bus Routes,” Rob- 
ert Cervero, April, 183-202 

Improving the fiscal health of public 
transit has heightened in the wake of 
federal subsidy cuts, greater competi- 
tion from private bus operators, and 
trends that are apparently shrinking 
transit’s customer base, such as declin- 
ing real gasoline prices and suburbaniza 
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tion of jobs. While no one is calling for 
transit agencies to run in the black, it is 
encouraging that some urban transit 
routes do make a profit. Given the finan- 
cial pressures facing public transit, it is 
instructive to analyze these routes and 
probe their service and ridership charac- 
teristics. 


“Light Rail’s Niches and Boundaries in 
Australian and Asian Cities,” Stewart 
Joy, July, 467-476 

Conditions under which light rail con- 
versions are likely to be a superior solu- 
tion for large flows of people in cities in 
Pacific Rim countries are examined. 
Having, generally, few urban form con- 
straints such as walled city centers, and 
few climate handicaps such as heavy 
snow conditions, developing cities’ light 
rail technology might be expected to 
display differing characteristics from 
those evident in classic European sys- 
tems. 


“Deep Discount Fares: Building Tran- 
sit Productivity with Innovative 
Pricing,” Richard L. Oram, July, 419- 
440 


Deep discount fares, a new approach to 
pubiic transit pricing, offer major prom- 
ise for easing or even reversing the nega- 
tive relationship between fare level and 
ridership. This new pricing strategy, 
demonstrated in nearly a dozen small, 
medium and large cities, enables transit 
operators to increase both revenues and 
ridership simultaneously, which is nota- 
ble for an industry that has long-suf- 
fered from the “higher fares-lower 
ridership” cycle. 


“Mutual Cooperation in Public 
Transit,” Hartmut H. Topp, April, 
303-316 


Twenty years of cooperation within 
transit cooperatives and transit federa- 
tions in West Germany have resulted in 
significant improvements in terms of co- 
ordinated schedules, combined networks, 
and unified fares. These advantages have 


led to a more area-covering system of 
cooperatives mainly in rural areas and 
medium-sized towns and of federations 
in large urban areas. Today, especially 
in urban areas, it is hard to imagine how 
to handle public transit without “trans- 
port communities.” 


TRUCKS 


“Availability and Quality of Data for 
Assessing Heavy Truck Safety,” Mark 
Abkowitz, April, 203-230 

This article examines existing sources 
of information for evaluating heavy truck 
safety from several perspectives, includ- 
ing federal, state and industry accident, 
inspection, and exposure data as well as 
records of motor carrier market entry/ 
exit and financial performance. These 
sources of information are evaluated in 
terms of their usefulness, and develop- 
ment of future data collection efforts are 
proposed to strengthen the validity of 
truck safety data and eliminate redun- 
dancy of efforts. 


“Analysis of Issues Leading to Texas’ 
Adoption of Federal Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations,” Leigh B. Boske, 
January, 51-72 

The controversy over and implications 
of Texas’ adoption and enforcement of 
the federal motor carrier safety regula- 
tions is presented. This analysis offers a 
comparison of federal and pre-October 
1989 Texas motor carrier safety regula- 
tions, legislative history of the Texas 
bill and events leading to its delayed 
implementation. Also provided is an ac- 
count of five states’ experiences in imple- 
menting aspects of the federal safety 
regulations. 


“The Road Beyond: Setting the Pace 
for American Transportation in the 
Twenty-first Century,” (editorial) Jo- 
seph M. Clapp, October, 481 


Policymakers must be convinced to com- 
mit needed resources to our highways to 
ensure the economic prosperity and 
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strong defense capability realized 
throughout the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. Without good roads, trucks can’t 
operate; without trucks, America stops. 


“A Decade After the 1980 Motor Car- 
rier Act: Trucking Company CEOs Dis- 
cuss Surprises and Speculations,” James 
C. Johnson and Kenneth C. Schneider, 
July, 343-362 

A survey of trucking CEOs regarding 
the new competitive environment cre- 
ated by the 1980 Motor Carrier Act is 
reported. The CEOs’ primary response 
involve traumatization of the trucking 
industry based on open entry into the 
industry. Over half of the CEOs’ re- 
sponses dealt with both depth and dura- 
tion of rate wars and that these factors 
had caused many bankruptcies. 


“Motor Carrier Safety Prospects,” (edi- 
torial) Mark D. Robesen, April, 181- 
182 

Motor carrier safety has progressed un- 
der challenging circumstances. Much is 
being done to help assure its continued 


improvement. But, given man’s instinc- 
tive caution, if not healthy fear, for 


Henry E. Seiff, January, 37-50 

This article looks at the truck safety 
record in the United States. It sheds 
some light on issues relating to truck 
safety, points out significant trends and 
makes some suggestions for improve- 
ment. 


WATER 


“State Oversight of Pilotage in the 
United States: Louisiana as a Case 
Study,” Paul E. Kent and John A. 
Binkley, January, 85-106 

Findings of a review of federal and state 
pilot commissions in the United States 
are reported. The object of the review 
was to develop alternatives for modify- 
ing Louisiana’s pilot system in such a 
manner that it would assure greater 


oversight over pilotage performance. 
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competitors of large size, it is doubtful 
that facts can ever replace perceptions 
about truck safety—no matter how good 
the motor carrier industry’s safety record 
proves. 

“Status Report on Large-Truck Safety,” 


